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universal and abiding forms of play are partially determined by 
instinct : the doll-plays, housekeeping, fighting, racing, cave- 
digging, hut- and house-building — tendencies which, while stimu- 
lated by immediate experience and getting their realization 
through imitation, still may owe their trend and impulsive force 
to instinct ; to the deposit in the individual of forms of action 
nursed in the race by the struggle for existence in fighting 
enemies, building shelter, providing food, and caring for the 
young. One argument for this is the difference in selection of 
plays according to sex ; the mothering instinct being strong in 
the girls, and the fighting instinct in the boys. 

Whether there is anything in this theory or not, the truth 
remains that these plays link the individual child to the past of 
the race, identify him with his present social environment, and 
bind him to the future, through the strengthening of racial and 
domestic feelings. 

THE KINDERGARTEN. 

Anne Elizabeth Allen. 

OUTLINE FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH. 

The subject of transportation, in all its phases, seems to be 
of great interest to little children. Because of this interest, 
and because it follows quite closely the work of last month, 
giving scope for a broader commercial view of the trades that 
are closely connected with home life, the subject is chosen as 
the topic for the next two months. 

It is not, however, the purpose to dwell particularly upon 
any one phase of this subject unless the children shall show some 
special interest ; the purpose is, rather, to stimulate them to the 
observation of every means of carrying people and things from 
one place to another. 

St. Valentine's day will be celebrated, and, during the week 
preceding, some time will be devoted each day to the making 
of Valentines, and to finding out all the ways in which they 
may be taken to their destination. 

Special attention will be given during the two months to 
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the metereological changes around us. If it seems best, some 
means of keeping a record of change of wind, temperature, sun- 
shiny and rainy days will be kept. 

Subject : How things are carried from one place to another. Weight of 
object and distance it is to be carried determine the means of transportation. 

i. By people — for short distances, in packages, baskets, telescopes, 
satchels, boxes, bags, wheelbarrows, hand carts. People who carry par- 
cels : expressmen, grocery boys, postmen, dressmakers, travelers, shoppers, 
messenger boys, etc. 

2. By wagons — for longer distances, in boxes, baskets, barrels, trunks, 
and cans. 

3. By trains or boats — for very long distances, in same packages as by 
wagons. Trains also carry persons, animals, ice, and fruits. 

4. How messages are carried. According to distance and convenience : 
by letter, which goes by postman, messenger boy, or train ; telephone, tele- 
graph, cable. 

5. How animals carry their young from place to place. 

6. How seeds are carried ; and how all the dirt of winter is carried away 
by the spring rains. 

7. Earliest messages of spring, and how brought to us. 

Materials used. — Manilla paper, colored cardboard, scrap pictures, for 
Valentines ; blocks, sticks, and second-gift beads, for wagons, trains, boats, 
boxes, and telegraph poles and wires ; small boxes of pasteboard and milk- 
bottle tops, for wagons and wheels. 

Games. — Valentine game, postman, post-office, wagons, and trains. 

Stories. — "A Story of St. Valentine's Day," "The Best Valentine" (Vol. 
I, No. 6, Course of Study); "Two Good Friends," printed below; "Pal- 
ace of Alkinoos," "Hermes," in Nature Myths, by Flora J. Cooke. 

Songs. — "Postman's Song on St. Valentine's Day," "Wind Song," 
"Moon and Hill," Songs of Nature and Child Life ; appropriate songs from 
Smith, Gaynor, and Hill songbooks. 



TWO GOOD FRIENDS. 
Anne Elizabeth Allen. 

Jack was the delivery boy for Mr. Tuley, who kept the corner 
grocery. He went back and forth from the store to the different 
houses carrying the meat, fruit, and vegetables needed. On his 
first round in the morning he took a notebook and pencil for 
the orders, and, on the second round, baskets or boxes in the 
wagon, containing the articles ordered at each house. 
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As he went up the back stairs of a tall flat building one 
morning, he saw a very eager little face watching him from one 
of the windows next to the top floor. He could see only the 
little face, and he began to wonder to whom it belonged. 

Each morning Jack saw the same little face at the same 
window, and became more and more interested in it. One 
morning he smiled at it, and it smiled back at him so sweetly 
that he made up his mind that he would always smile when he 
saw the face. He found himself watching closely for the little 
face, and he would have been very much disappointed had he 
not seen it. 

One day Jack saw the little head move over toward the win- 
dow and try to look into the large basket he carried. 

"Perhaps," thought Jack, "he wants to know what I am 
carrying, and I'll show him." Going close up to the window, 
he called out a cheery " Good morning!" and turned his basket 
toward the window. 

"This morning," said he, "I have apples, oranges, meal, 
beef steak, potatoes, and oatmeal for the lady just above you, 
up-stairs." 

The little head nodded happily, and Jack saw for the first 
time that it belonged to a little boy who was a cripple, and who 
sat propped up on a pillow in an old rocking chair. "Poor little 
chap," thought he, as he hurried away, " I shall try to do some- 
thing for him." 

Every day after that he found the time to stop a few 
moments, and soon he learned all about the little boy through 
the closed window. His name was Carl Smith, and his mother 
was a dressmaker, who left early every morning and did 
not return until after dark. Little Carl had no father nor 
brothers nor sisters, and very few toys or books, and was very, 
very lonesome. But all day long he kept his scissors busy, and 
with cardboard artd paper made many wonderful things, which 
now he always put on the window sill each morning to show to 
Jack. 

Jack told his father about Carl, and they both talked of what 
they could do for him. 
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Very often the grocery man gave Jack a beautiful orange or 
apple or a nice little cake for himself, but now they almost 
always found their way into his pocket for safe-keeping for Carl, 
and were laid outside on the window sill until Mrs. Smith came 
home at night and took them in. 

Sunday was the only day that Mrs. Smith ever stayed at 
home, and Carl begged Jack to come to see him some Sunday 
when his mother could let him in. 

Jack was a very busy boy, and had very little time for him- 
self during the week, but one Sunday he spent about an hour 
with Carl, looking at his few toys, two old books, and especially 
at the wonderful engines and boats that Carl kept his fingers 
busy making. 

Mrs. Smith told Jack that Carl was getting so heavy for her 
that she could not carry him so far as she used to, and that she 
had so little time to take him out into the fresh air that she feared 
he would be ill. 

Jack went home wondering how he could help Carl to get out 
into the park, and he talked it over that night with his father. 
Christmas was coming, and Jack's father told him that, if he 
could get Mr. Tuley to give them a good, deep box, he would 
find a pair of wheels, and together they could make a wagon big 
enough to hold Carl. 

When Jack told Mr. Tuley what he wanted with the box, he 
gave him his choice of all that were empty, and that very night 
Jack and his father went to work on the wagon, and it was soon 
put together. A friend gave them some red paint, and when the 
long handle was fastened in, Jack felt that he could never wait 
until Christmas day came. 

When Jack showed the wagon to Mr. Tuley, he said : " We 
must all put something into that wagon for the little chap, and 
if you will bring it down the day before Christmas I'll see that 
it is filled." 

I wish you could have seen that wagon when Jack and his 
father carried it up those stairs and put it outside the door the 
night before Christmas ! It was filled with all the good things 
for a Christmas dinner, and on top were some Christmas 
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greens and some tinsel that glittered whenever a light came 
that way. 

Carl went to bed wondering if Santa Claus would remember 
him, and the next morning found that his little stocking had a 
few things in it that made him very happy. There were an 
orange, an apple, some candy and nuts, but, best of all, a large 
new book. 

When Mrs. Smith went out to get the milk she rubbed her 
eyes hard to find out if she were really awake, and then cried out 
to Carl : "Santa Claus has left a lovely present out here for you, 
Carl!" 

The wagon was heavy, but Mrs. Smith soon had it by Carl's 
chair, and they both began unpacking it. 

Such lovely things they had not known since Carl's father 
died. There were a large turkey, some potatoes, apples, oranges, 
celery, cranberries, pie, candy, nuts and raisins, and, in fact, 
everything that anybody could wish for. 

Carl said, with a merry twinkle in his big blue eyes : " I think, 
mother, that I know who that Santa Claus was ;" and his mother 
said: "Yes, Carl, I have guessed also." 

Carl made his very best engine that day for Jack, who found 
it, with a good warm comforter for his neck, on the window sill 
the next day as he went his rounds. 

Whenever Jack could find an extra hour he bundled Carl 
into his wagon (for he carried a key now to the little back door) 
and took him for a ride to the beautiful park, and Carl grew 
stronger and stronger every day. 

Jack told Mrs. Smith about a doctor who came often to the 
store, and said that he was going to ask him to come to see Carl. 

This doctor was very gruff, and Jack was afraid of him, but 
one day when he had held his horse for him Jack found the 
courage to ask him if he would go to see Carl. 

"Yes," said the doctor, "jump right in, and we'll go now to 
see him." Mr. Tuley was willing, and they were soon making 
their way up the long back stairs. 

Jack could not stay long, and left the doctor with Carl, who 
said that if Carl was brave and strong he could make him well 
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and able to walk like other boys. Carl promised to do what he 
was told, and bore his sufferings as best he could in the hard 
weeks that followed. 

One day the doctor told him that he could go about the 
room on crutches. What a happy day that was for all ! 

Next, the crutches were thrown aside, and Carl walked with 
a cane. Then the day came when the doctor said: "Carl, you 
may throw aside that cane and walk as I do." 

"Now, I must go to work to help mother," said Carl. 

The doctor was greatly interested in Carl's engines and 
boats, and soon found him work that gave him a good chance to 
keep on with his inventions. 

Carl became a great inventor, and now came his chance to 
help Jack, who needed his help, as he had never been able to 
get away from Mr. Tuley's store. 

Carl needed him in his work, and the two friends were 
always together. Carl was never satisfied with anything he did 
unless Jack saw and approved it, and Jack was never so happy 
as when Carl was with him. 

FIRST GRADE. 

Elsie Amy Wygant. 

REVIEW FOR DECEMBER. 

During December the dominant interest of the entire school 
centered in the. preparation for Christmas. The school trimmed 
a Christmas tree for the University Settlement. Each grade was 
responsible for a part of the decoration of it. The first grade 
made cornucopias and the candy with which to fill them ; also 
sugar crystals. On the last school day before Christmas we had a 
Christmas party. The program consisted of pantomime, music, 
and dancing about the tree. 

Science and geography. — The time of these two subjects was devoted to 
a study of crystals, divided for convenience into work on snow crystals, as 
science, and into work on rock crystals, as geography. Having had no snow 
storm which offered any opportunity for examining crystals, that part of the 
work is delayed until such a storm comes. 



